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TO OUR READERS 


ITH the December issue ORATE FRATRES will enter 
upon its twenty-fifth year of publication. We would 
like to celebrate by getting at least a thousand new 
subscribers. That may sound like a modest enough 
jubilee wish. But even a thousand is a large number, 
if one knows that the subscription list of the mag- 

azine does not exceed four thousand. Yes, four thousand, after 
twenty-four years of existence! Stability may be a Benedictine 
virtue; but stability of circulation, as applied to a periodical, is 
something else. Of course, actual readers number twice that, and 
perhaps more, since nearly one fourth of the subscriptions go to 
monasteries, convents, seminaries, schools and other institutions. 
We hasten to add, too, that we are certain we have the most alert 
and most loyal group of subscribers of any Catholic magazine in 
the country. Our rate of renewals, e.g., is phenomenally high. 


But however we look at it, four thousand remains a disgracefully 
small number. Our Holy Father in his encyclical on the liturgy did 
not hesitate to say that “the most pressing duty of Christians is to 
live the liturgical life, and increase and cherish its supernatural 
spirit” (n. 197). Judged by that yardstick, the religious life of Cath- 
olic America has not gotten beyond the infant stage. Those who 
do have an appreciation of the liturgy have therefore a correspond- 
ingly pressing duty to try to communicate this gift to others. 


Hence this appeal. Help us bring the meaning of the liturgical 
life to a greater number! ORATE FRATRES has done almost no 
advertising in the past. Nor do our funds allow us to do much more 
in the foreseeable future. In any event, since an interest in the 
liturgy amounts in most cases almost to a “conversion,” a spiritual 
re-orientation, general advertising could hardly have much result. 
A direct appeal to those whom our friends know to be good prospects 
will prove far more effective — and less expensive. 


In the advertising section of this number you will find a blank 
list which we ask you to fill out with three names of people who 
May be interested in subscribing to ORATE FRATRES. (We have 
also included one blank for a gift subscription.) If you know of 
more than three, please add more. We shall send them a circular 
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about ORATE FRATRES and a personal letter inviting them to 
subscribe. 


For the sake more especially of the new subscribers, for whom 
the liturgy is still largely “a buried treasure,” Fr. Clifford Howell 
has consented to write a series of twelve basic articles, covering 
the chief aspects of the entire field. Most of our readers will knoy 
of him as the English Jesuit who has what might be called 4 
“charism” for popularizing the message of the liturgy. The new 
volume will also contain a better coverage of European periodicals 
and books: a monthly summary of the best liturgical thought ani 
of suggestions for liturgical practice. And we have a larger number 
of “Apostolate” articles lined up, by priests and laity, embodying 
their experience in realizing the liturgy in parish, school, and per- 
sonal milieus. Several of the leading liturgical writers of Europe 
have likewise promised their collaboration in the way of articles, 
All in all, the jubilee volume should be a banner one. 


Please help us in this the most important of apostolates. 
THE EDITOR 


PON]IFEX 
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PANGE LINGUA’ 
A MEDITATION ON BREAD AND WISDOM 


HE human tongue is a remarkable organ, for it is the 
meeting place of the two extremes of life. While the 
vegetative order is the lowest level of human life and 
nourishment the lowest function of this level, the ra- 
tional order is the highest level and thought its highest 

function; yet these two extremes of life meet in the same fleshly 
organ of the tongue. The human tongue is designed to serve as an 
instrument for both food and thought. It is by means of the 
tongue that nourishment is brought into man and that the word 
issues from him. The tongue of man is kept constantly busy with 
bread and wisdom; and all the days of man’s life bread and wis- 
dom are in mortal conflict. 


No one who has attempted to achieve the fulness of the life of 
the word has ever escaped the force of this conflict. Who is the man 
that has ever tried to ascend to a life of wisdom and that has not 
felt himself constantly dragged back by the dead weight of his 
lower life, that has not heard the clamorous and imperious de- 
mands of the practical necessities of human existence, all of which 
center around the constant need of daily bread? Man is indeed a 
homo sapiens: one in whom thought can live and grow, one whose 
mind is opened out toward wisdom. But he is even more a homo 
faber: one who must be constantly concerned with the practical 
necessities of life, one who must labor and toil to provide his 
tongue with the bread for which it never ceases to hunger. In 
human life bread and wisdom are ever in strife; and in all but a 
few exceptional cases it is bread that triumphs. 


The greatest exception among the pagans was Aristotle. No 
other pagan ever achieved a fuller life of wisdom than he. Yet even 
Aristotle was keenly conscious of this conflict. And it was this 
conflict which led him to believe that wisdom, even the purely 





*"Sing, O my tongue’ — the opening words of St. Thomas’ famous hymn 
to the Blessed Sacrament, whose last two stanzas (‘‘Tantum ergo Sacramentum 
-..") are always used at Benediction. 
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natural wisdom of metaphysics, was something rather divine than 
human, something that belonged properly to God and not to man, 
“Hence the possession of it (wisdom) might be justly regarded as 
beyond human power; for in many ways human nature is in 
bondage, so that according to Simonides ‘God alone can have this 
privilege’’’ (Met. I, c. 2). For Aristotle, God infinitely trans. 
cended the pressing cares and the practical necessities that keep 
human life constantly in bondage, and He could, therefore, give 
Himself completely to the life of thought. He was in fact a Think. 
ing Thought and Subsistent Wisdom, and He knew nothing of 
the force and the power of bread. 

The God of the Christians is also Subsistent Wisdom. Bu 
every Christian knows that this Infinite Wisdom chose to allow 
the full force of bread to be hurled against Him. ‘‘After fasting 
forty days and forty nights, he was hungry. And the tempter 
came and said to him, ‘If thou art the Son of God, command that 
these stones become loaves of bread.’ But he answered and said, 
‘It is written: Not by bread alone does man live, but by every 
word that comes forth from the mouth of God’ ”’ (Matt. 4: 3-4). 
Here as never before in human history bread and Wisdom were in 
conflict. And the triumph of Wisdom was complete. 

But not complete enough for this Wisdom Incarnate who had 
chosen to be born in a town called Bethlehem, which means “the 
house of bread”; who had chosen to be laid in a crib that wasa 
food-trough. In His mind there was and had been from all eternity 
the plan to triumph over bread, not by thrusting it from Him, but 
by drawing it tenderly to Himself, by drawing it so closely to 
Himself that He would in some sense become identified with it. 

When the Word of God rejected the temptation of bread with 
the words: ‘‘Not by bread alone does man live, but by every word 
that comes forth from the mouth of God,’’ He was not saying 
anything that Satan did not already know. For the brilliant sub- 
sisting intelligence that is Satan knew well enough that the life 
of the word is superior to the life of bread and must rule over it, 
and that if man is going to live the life of the word in its fulness 
he must center it on the words of God. And while having recours 
to bread for his own evil designs, Satan had all the profound 
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PANGE LINGUA 


hatred and loathing for it that every proud and perverse pure spirit 
has for material things. 

But Satan could not have known that in the heart of the Man 
who rejected the bread offered to Him there was a tender love for 
bread whose intensity was infinitely greater than the loathing and 
hatred in the heart of the one who offered it. He could not have 
divined that the One who refused to transform the stones of the 
desert into bread would one day transform Himself, the corner- 
stone of God’s new spiritual edifice, into Bread. He could not have 
foreseen that this Man would eventually triumph over bread by 
surrendering Himself completely to it, by losing Himself in it, 
by allowing Himself to be taken into bondage by it. He could not 
have suspected that when this Man, whom his cunning intellect 
already suspected to be more than Man, said, ‘‘Not by bread alone 
does man live but by every word that comes forth from the mouth 
of God,’’ there was already in His mind the design to transform 
eternal Wisdom into daily Bread, the design to make the Word 
who from all ages comes forth from the mouth of God, the Word 
in whom are fully expressed all God’s words, in whom are fully 
expressed all the words that any mind could ever conceive or any 
tongue ever form — to make this Word a living Bread by which 
man could live, by which alone he could truly live. 

Satan could not have anticipated the day when this Man would 
stand before a stupefied crowd whose hungry mouths He had fed 
the day before with a multiplication of loaves and say: ‘‘I am the 
bread of life. He who comes to me shall not hunger. .. . I am the 
living bread that has come down from heaven. If anyone eat of this 
bread he shall live forever; and the bread that I will give is my 
flesh for the life of the world’’ (John 6: 35, 51, 52). And when 
the meaning of these words finally dawned on Satan, his profound 
hatred for bread was changed into a wild fury which only the 
power of God has been able to keep in check, and which from time 
to time has succeeded in breaking out in demoniac orgies and black 
profanations against the Bread of Life. 

In the Incarnation God had already gone very far in solving the 
problem of bread and the word. In becoming Man He had delivered 
Himself up to the bondage of the pressing cares and importunate 
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needs of human existence. He had come to know hunger and to 
feel its power to drag man back from the higher life. Again and 
again, day after day, His tongue had to interrupt its preaching of 
the word and turn to bread. Nor was it only His own need of 
bread that demanded His attention. He was ever mindful of th 
physical hunger in those who listened to His words. He had com. 
passion on the multitudes and would not send them away fasting, 

Many might come later preaching in His name, idealists aad 
spiritualists, who would attempt to lift men up to the higher life 
without doing anything to alleviate the gnawing and aching void 
in the pits of their stomachs. Christ would have no part with such 
as these. His technique was like that of the communists, or let us 
say rather that the communists stole the technique from Him: 
He gave the multitudes both food and doctrine, both bread and 
word, 

Moreover, Wisdom chose to come into the world as a homo 
faber, as a carpenter, as a worker who must toil for his daily bread. 
He chose to become what is popularly known as a breadwinner. 
It is not easy to devote oneself to a life of wisdom when one is 
busy all day long with hard physical labor and when at night one 
can feel only fatigue and aching limbs. The Greeks knew this and 


decided that wisdom was for the leisure class alone. Yet Wisdom | 


Incarnate did not choose to become a member of this class; He 
chose to become a laborer. And the purpose of His life was to show 
men how they could become truly wise, not in spite of their labor 
but through it and because of it — wise, not perhaps with th 
abstract wisdom that demands long years of learning, but with 
the living wisdom that is the gift of His Spirit. 

Yet Christ knew that the problem of bread and wisdom would 
not be completely solved until He had succeeded in uniting thes 
two in a way that would be even more intimate than the waj 
they were united in His life on earth. That is why, having become 
a breadwinner, He decided to become Bread. 

The liturgy tells us that it is characteristic of Wisdom to reach 
from end to end mightily and to dispose all things sweetly: “0 
Wisdom, who dost proceed from the mouth of the Most High 
teaching from end to end mightily and disposing all things sweet 
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PANGE LINGUA 


ly." In the Eucharist Wisdom reaches mightily from the mouth of 
the Most High to the mouth of the lowest spiritual creature by 
means of Bread which, as we are told by St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the great theologian and poet of the Blessed Sacrament, is filled 
with sweetness — filled with a sweetness which no created tongue 
can ever express because it is the first source of all sweetness.” 

Man has always been vaguely aware of the fact that vegetative 
life is somehow reflected in intellectual life. He has realized that 
knowledge is in some way like reproduction, the highest function 
of the vegetative order; and he has applied to the act of knowing 
and to the idea or mental word terms like ‘‘conceiving’’ and ‘‘con- 
cept’ which are taken from vegetative reproduction. But he never 
imagined a mental word might really go through a vegetative 
process of reproduction, much less that this word might be the 
Word who proceeds from the intellect of God from all eternity as 
Light from Light. Yet this is actually what happened in the In- 
carnation when the Word was made flesh. 

Man has also realized that in intellectual life there is something 
similar to the lowest function of vegetative life and because of this 
has used such phrases as “food for thought.’’ But he could never 
have suspected that thought might really become food, much less 
that this thought might be the Thinking Thought who is the 
Light of eternal Wisdom. Yet in the Eucharist this infinite Light 
actually did become the Food of man. Having stooped to the high- 
est function of vegetative life in the Incarnation, Wisdom stooped 
to the lowest function in the institution of the Blessed Sacrament. 
In doing so He reached from end to end. There was left no deeper 
abasement to which He might subject Himself. 

Food and light — these were the two things for which Thomas 
a Kempis felt he had particular need’ in this life. ‘‘I feel there are 
especially necessary for me in this life two things without which 
its miseries would be unbearable. Confined here in this prison of 
the body I confess I need these two: food and light.’’ In one of 
the most beautiful passages in his immortal treatise on the Euchar- 





‘Cf. first nocturn of feast of Corpus Christi: ‘‘O precious and wonderful ban- 
quet, health-giving and filled with every sweetness! . . . No one can possibly 
describe the sweetness of this Sacrament, for in it spiritual sweetness is tasted in 
its very source.” 
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ist, the author of the Imitation thanks God for having provided 
for both of these needs with such unspeakable largesse by preparing 
two tables for him: the table of holy Scripture and holy doctrine 
to give him light, and the table of the Eucharist to give him food: 
He might have gone further and said that in the Mass these two 
tables actually become one. For in the Mass the Food is the Light 
of the world, as God Himself pointed out to St. Catherine of Siena: 
“You can increase in love . . . coming with love to receive this 
sweet and glorious Light, which I have given you as Food for your 
service, through My ministers, and you receive this Light accord- 
ing to the love and fiery desire with which you approach It.’" 


The whole meaning of the holy Sacrifice may be summed up in 
the phrase: Bread and the Word. For the Bread which is the center 
of the Mass is the Word of God, the Word in whom all words 
are spoken in the bosom of the Father. The Bread that comes 
daily into the mouth of man is the Word that comes forth eternal- 
ly from the mouth of God. But because in the Eucharist this 
Word by becoming Bread has made Himself mute, the Church has 
surrounded the Bread with words in which are expressed the full 
and ageless wisdom of the Word Himself. These words were 
chosen by the Church under the inspiration of God’s own Spirit. 


That is why we may be sure that they express what the Word 
in the silence of the Bread is saying to us and to His Father. If 
this mute Word could speak He would speak to us in the words 
that are said and sung day after day in the holy Sacrifice. Many 
of these words He Himself once actually uttered before He sur- 
rendered Himself to the silence of Bread. And the Church ha 
arranged the Mass in such a way that there is a gradual preparation 
for the reception of the Word in Communion. In the first part of 
the Mass, and particularly in the epistle, the tongue of man is 
busy with the words of the prophets and disciples of the Word. 
Then in the gospel the words once formed by the tongue of th 
Word made flesh come to the tongue of the Christian. Only after 
this gradual sanctification is the human tongue ready to receive 
the Word of God Himself in Communion. 





8]mitation of Christ, Book IV, chapter 11. 
‘Dialogue of St. Catherine of Siena, The Newman Bookshop, 1943, p. 232 
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PANGE LINGUA 


But long before the beginning of the Mass the Bride of the Word 
has begun to sanctify the tongue of every Christian. One of the first 
things she does when she meets him at the door of the church on 
the day he comes seeking incorporation into the Mystical Body of 
the Word through baptism is to place a grain or two of salt upon 
his tongue. This salt is the symbol of both food and wisdom and 
therefore of the two extremes of life which meet in the tongue of 
man. That is why the Church, as she places the salt upon the 
tongue, prays that the one about to be baptized will both ‘‘receive 
the salt of wisdom”’ and ‘‘abound in heavenly food.” 

Baptism is the beginning of the whole Christian life and the 
preparation for its full growth and development; and from the 
moment of its reception of the blessed salt the tongue of every 
Christian is a holy thing, a thing completely dedicated to the 
supernatural life of grace; from this moment the Christian must 
devote the activity of his tongue to supernatural wisdom and 
supernatural food all the days of his life. 

But baptism is in a very special manner a preparation for the 
Eucharist; and the Eucharist brings to fulfillment the things that 
are implicit in baptism. That is why we must look to the Bread 
of the Eucharist for the fulfillment of the salt of baptism. In the 
Mass the human tongue finds the highest realization of its super- 
natural vocation in being able to receive the Food which is Wisdom 
Itself and in being able to form the words which are the fullest 
and deepest expression of the Incarnate Word. In the holy Sacri- 
fice the Christian tongue must be busy with Bread and Wisdom: 
“Pange lingua gloriosi corporis mysterium.—Sing, O my 
tongue, the mystery of this glorious body.” 

It is unfortunate that modern piety has tended to still the activ- 
ity of the tongue in the Mass. By leading many to believe that 
Communion is something that is only loosely connected with the 
Sacrifice, something that is almost extrinsic to it, something that 
is purely supererogatory, it has left the Christian tongue far less 
eager than it should be to receive the Bread of Life. By transform- 
ing the Christian community at the Sacrifice into a group of mute 
spectators and passive attendants it has made the Christian tongue 
silent when it should be jubilant in expressing the words which 
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give voice to the silent Word in the Bread and in singing the 
praises of the Wisdom who has reached from end to end so might. 
ily and so sweetly: ‘‘Lauda Sion Salvatorem, lauda ducem et pas. 
torem, in hymnis et canticis. — Of thy Savior, Sion, sing; sing 
praises of thy Shepherd King; sing praise in canticle and hymn.” 

The liturgical movement must teach the Christian tongue its 
great dignity. It must make it aware of the supernatural vocation 
given to it in baptism. It must make it conscious of the role it is 
destined to play in divine worship and particularly in the holy 
Sacrifice. It must fill it with the ardent desire to sing the glories 
of eternal Wisdom who has made Himself the Bread of Life: 
Pange lingua! 

BERNARD I. MULLAHY, C.S.C. 
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WITH SACKBUT AND CYMBAL 


EN have always loved music. Its appeal is internation- 
al, requiring no knowledge of tongues to be under- 
stood. The Australian aborigine at his corroboree 
blows through his primitive hollow branch of bam- 
boo or wood, the Didgerydoo, just as the reed pan- 

pipes of prehistoric Incas or of the earliest Eastern peoples fluted 
out their sweet, strange melodies in time to the intricate rhythmic 
dance. And dance and music seem always to tell the story of some 
god, or god-like hero or man-animal of magic, supernatural theme. 
In this primary and elemental sense, every: human being craves for 
some ceremonial and communal religious music-drama —a ‘“‘lit- 
urgy.”” 

Peculiarly among all the races of men, the Hebrews were — and 
are — musical. By Sopherim ruling they could not sculpt nor 
carve nor make mosaics of the shapes of any things on earth; all 
their creative impulse was drawn into the twin arts of music and 
poetry, and these in turn formed the basis of their Temple wor- 
ship, for, unlike other peoples, almost everything we know of 
them is non-profane and connected with God, their one God, 
Yahweh, His dealings with them and theirs with Him. From their 
liturgical poem-chants, the psalms, the Christian Church derived 
the sacred liturgy that is ours, weaving round the basic Hebrew 
pattern other and Western hymns, prose and antiphonal chants, 
still sung, either unaccompanied or, later, to plainsong music, but 
shorn of the original Eastern dancing ritual —a ritual that sur- 
vives only in once Moorish Spain, in Seville Cathedral, and is 
there more ‘‘devotional’’ than actually liturgical. To Christian 
minds this picturesque dancing must have suggested a latent 
paganism, liable to seek outlet, unless closely guarded, in emotional 
orgies, and therefore unsuited to the grave, majestic, deeply spir- 
itualized ‘‘opus Det.” 

To the Jews of King David's day, however, this sacred liturgical 
“ballet,"’ as we might call it, was quite legitimate and right. Every- 
one then expressed himself (or herself) in a dance, without any of 
our crippling modern self-consciousness, let alone any suspicion 
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that the art of dancing thus in traditional hieratic postures would 
one day run the risk of being labelled either as ignorant savage 
“nigger’’ dancing or (so strange is the course of progress!) as 
“class-conscious highbrowism.”’ In those so much less complicated 
days, David, as ruler and leader of his people, could dance before 
the Ark with an entire abandon of rhythmic joy. Indeed, the very 
word dancing can mean in Hebrew “‘to keep the feast.’’ Each year, 
on the first night of the joyous feast of Sukkoth or Tabernacles, 
the great golden candelabra were set ablaze in the court of the 
women in the sacred Temple, and there was held a splendid torch 
dance with song and music lasting until dawn. Certainly we can 
never think of the Jews as stern unbending Puritans! As read in 
the Hebrew, Psalm 150, most musical of them all, echoes this 
joyous ecstacy: “. . . Praise Him with timbrel and dance!” “. . . e 
choro,”’ the choral dance, or is it indeed become of deeper solemnity 
in the Vulgate and an exact equivalent of our English “‘in choir’? 
If so, what totally different epochs each linguistic version conjures 
up, each a perfect psychological adjustment to its religious civili- 
zation! 


Time after time in the psalter we come across the words “A 
Song of (or for) David.’ This tradition of the connection of the 
shepherd king of Israel with the sacred liturgy is too constant and 
deep-rooted for it to be dismissed as purely legendary and unhis- 
toric, a kind of ‘‘wish fulfilment’’ of later post-exilic Jewish patri- 
ots. Unless we are to disbelieve the sacred chronicler himself, in 
1 Par. 15 David arranges with the chiefs of the levites to appoint 
singers with instruments of music, psalteries and harps and cym- 
bals. This must mean the formation of a choir-school with chanters 
who seem to have themselves played on instruments (and perhaps, 
too, had extra instrumentalists?) , thus forming the accompanying 
“orchestra.”” Chenaniah, the chief levite, was evidently to be con- 
ductor and choirmaster of the ‘‘prophesy’’ (psalms and/or ex- 
tempore singing?), ‘‘to give out the tunes: for he was very skilful.” 
In 2 Kings 6, David, clad in a linen ephod, leads a religious pro- 
cession of singer-musicians. In other words, the king was, as we 
should now say, very “‘liturgically minded.’’ The Church, most 
certainly, has never forgotten this, and in her earliest illuminated 
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SACKBUT AND CYMBAL 


books she placed the king prominently as a musician playing, as he 
had once played to the distracted Saul, upon his cunning harp. 


Unfortunately the very word “‘harp’’ is terribly suggestive to 
our irreverent minds of a dreamy soft sugary piety. Harps and 
haloes! —The word has become almost comic. Such an attitude 
would have been incomprehensible to the ancient world. Exiled 
by the bitter waters of Babylon, the Jews, with proud significance, 
hung up their harps on the trees and would not, could not, sing 
their native songs. ‘‘How could we sing a song of Yahweh in the 
land of the stranger?”’ (Ps. 136). I think it was an English writer, 
father of the three famous Sitwells, who remarked on a musical 
effect today completely lost to us: the wonderful, flowing, soul- 
stirring melody of a medieval orchestra of harps! Five thousand 
years ago, the Sumerians were an intensely musical people, and we 
are familiar with their instruments: exquisite gold and silver inlaid 
harps, decorated with symbolic animal figures, that have been re- 
covered from the royal burial pits at Ur of the Chaldees. Queen 
Shub-Ad’s remains were actually discovered with what was per- 
haps a religious, perhaps just a best-loved earthly treasure in her 
hands —a harp. So, too, the highly cultivated Phoenicians are 
believed to have developed music to a fine art, and from them, no 
less than, quite possibly, the earlier Sumerians, the Jews learned 
their harmony and the great musical tradition they were never 
afterwards to lose. 

The psalms give us a list of most of their instruments, differ- 
ing perhaps in the Vulgate’s names from the Hebrew, or again 
sometimes eluding us as to the exact definition, but still more or 
less known and familiar to us. First comes the trumpet, which 
indeed resounds through the Bible, from the silver trumpets on 
Mount Sinai to the seven angels’ seven trumpets in the Apocalypse. 
The trumpet was a priestly instrument (1 Par. 15). “In sono 
tubae’’: the very Latin words suggest the sonorous deep-mouthed 
call. In Ps. 97 the Latin has “et voce tubae corneae.”’ The “‘cornet”’ 
is here the shophar, a ram’s horn, which makes, as one might 
imagine, ‘“‘very primitive and ear-piercing sounds.” ‘“‘Blow ye the 
horn at the new moon, on our solemn feastday’’ (Ps. 80). This 
was the new moon at Tishri or October, the Jewish New Year, 
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before the feast of tabernacles. After the final destruction of Jerusa- 
lem and dispersal of the Jews, when their solemn Temple ritual 
was ended, it was the shophar, alone of musical instruments, which 
was sounded in their blinded and pathetic exile throughout the 
synagogues of Europe. 


Essentially to accompany the human voice were the dulcet melo- 
dious strings: harps, lyres, psalteries and zithers, played for the 
Temple services by the levites. All these would most likely be 
made small and portable, and were very varied in shape, and could 
be fastened by a band round the player’s body as he moved for- 
ward in the great processions. Musical experts have cudgelled their 
brains over the identification of these ancient ‘‘strings’’; therefore 
it is not surprising that scholarly biblical translators seem some- 
times at a loss in assigning the right name to the right instrument, 
especially to the bafflingly vague ‘‘instrument of ten strings.’’ Fr. 
Patrick Boylan gives us the Latin-Hebrew equivalents: i. e., cithara 
— kinnor (harp) ; psaltertum — nebhel (psaltery). Yet he trans- 
lates ‘‘decem psalterio’’ in Ps. 32 as “‘ten-stringed harps,’ and else- 
where describes the psaltery as a harp. Some authorities think that 
the nebhel was a harp or even a dulcimer. That fascinating crowd 
of instruments sounded four times in our ears, in perfect story- 
fashion — ‘‘the trumpet, the flute, the harp, the sackbut, the 
psaltery, the symphony (Protestant Authorised Version: “‘dulci- 
mer’) and all kinds of music’’ (Dan. 3), which signalled their 
time of trial and song to the three holy youths (Sunday Lauds) 
— has been corrected by the English musical expert, F. W. Galpin, 
to a possible “‘horn, pipe, lyre, harp, psaltery and bagpipe.’’ Mon- 
signor Knox, despite his Scottish ancestry, has firmly rejected the 
bagpipe, and gives us instead a triumphant “horn, flute, harp, 
zither, dulcimer and pipe’ (or is this last perhaps a discreet de- 
scription of the primitive bagpipe of one ‘“‘chanter’’ or pipe-tube 
only?). The lovely-named dulcimer, familiar in Tudor England, 
was trapezoidal in shape, and rather like a large bread-crumb tray, 
with its tuning pins at the side and the strings struck by wooden 
rods; it was the ancestor of our present piano. The psaltery rather 
resembled the dulcimer but was plucked by the fingers or a tiny 
plectrum. 
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SACKBUT AND CYMBAL 


The onlookers or “‘laity,’’ breaking in between verse and verse 
with their ejaculations, petitions, Alleluia and Hosanna (‘‘Save 
now...!’’), etc., must have had a splendid time with the wind 
and percussion instruments. In their spacious Temple, unhampered 
by our clutter of immobile pews, they could move about easily and 
naturally. The wind instruments were the flutes and pipes, and it 
is curious to see how these primitive “‘pipes’’ have evidently be- 
come just “instruments,” “‘organo,” in the ecclesiastical Latin, 
and later evolved, in the Douai English, into complete ecclesiastical 
“organs” (Ps. 150)! Reed pipes were used to accompany the sing- 
ing of the Hallel psalms (112-117) at the Passover. For rhythmic 
percussion were the castanets, timbrels, tambourines and cymbals: 
“in cymbalis benesonantibus, in cymbalis jubilationis’’ (Ps. 150). 
Toph was the Hebrew word. For the men performers in the sacred 
choir these cymbals were probably made of flat heavy bronze and 
the musical director clashed them together dramatically as his 
signal lead to the orchestra. A lighter instrument, castanet or tim- 
brel, was used by the women or girl lay performers (Ps. 67), as it 
had been by Miriam, sister of Moses, who with her companions 
had thus marked time to their processional dancing song of vic- 
tory: “Sing to Yahweh for He hath triumphed gloriously!’’ Fr. 
Boylan says that the people, generally, carried the ‘‘strings,”’ but 
whether fashioned of gold, silver, brass or reed or ivory, shell, 
leather and gut, sandalwood or cedar; whether amateurishly rustic 
or a superb creation of the craftsman’s art, each musical instru- 
ment was designed to praise God in the liturgy. 


As the daily sacrifice of the Mass is the center of the Christian 
liturgy, so the daily Temple sacrifices in Jerusalem formed a pivot 
round which all Hebrew worship revolved. The whole vast Tem- 
ple ritual must have been highly organized and (given a Jewish 
mind) it was exceedingly splendid. Relays of worshippers attended 
the sacrifices, and obviously the choristers and instrumentalists will 
have had each his own set piece and act, his recognized times and 
seasons. Such terms as “for the Sons of Korah (Core)’’ heading 
a psalm are believed to indicate the existence of ancient hereditary 
musical guilds. And most, if not all, the psalms had very probably 
each its name-tune and special directions now lost in the mists of 
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time. We do not now know even the Jewish notations of scales 
and melodies. “‘Jn finem — Unto the end’ may well be ‘‘For the 
Choir Master,” yet all such terms, and the Hebrew Masoretic 
Gittith, Shoshanim, Neginoth, and so on, all these, but faintly 
understood or not at all, convey to our ignorance a kind of hal- 
lowed mysterious gibberish. The Song of Habbakuk, in the divine 
office, opens with the words, ‘‘Entitled the prayer of Habbakuk 
the prophet upon (or, set to) Shigioneth,’’ which is perhaps a 
musical annotation; and it closes in the Hebrew text with ‘‘to the 
chief musician (or singer) on the stringed instruments,”’ or, as that 
Victorian convert layman, the Marquess of Bute, notes for us in 
his stately translation of the breviary, with a sudden delightful 
homeliness: ‘Given to the leader of the string band’’! 

So much from the past has vanished, and yet it is strange to 
find such a musical authority as Curt Sachs mentioning the ex. 
istence in Yemen, Babylonia and Persia of small groups of Israel- 
ites, exiled since B. C. 597 and 586, who have amazingly pre- 
served an unbroken tradition of vocal music. Some of such rem- 
nants of an ancient Jewish musical liturgy have counterparts, so 
he says, in our own Gregorian melodies. 

The very word “‘psalter’’ suggests music and song. Because of 
its significance, the “‘psaltery’’ was perhaps the most popular of all 
church musical instruments in the early Middle Ages. But, just as 
with ourselves today, the psalms, especially certain of their num- 
ber, must often have been prayed by the Jews privately and medi- 
tated upon. And frequently in private, if not in the provincial 
synagogues, as well, they would be sung, unaccompanied, or later, 
in Roman times, it would seem, in the Aramaic vernacular, as we 
have our English translations today. Old and young, the Jews 
were enviably familiar with their sacred psalms. Did not our 
Catholic forebears call the psalter “Our Lord’s Prayerbook’’? One 
wonders what were the tunes of those paschal Hallel psalms sung 
by our Lord and His apostles at the Last Supper together? As we 
think of their singing, a whole new vista opens out to us of a 
dawning wide redemptive age, and another and a new-old psalter 
sung throughout a world redeemed. 

MARION CRAIG 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
“NO MASS WITHOUT COMMUNION” 


N considering the frequency of Communion the faithful in an 
ordinary parish can be placed in five groups, perhaps we might 
better say, five concentric rings. The center of these rings is 
the altar, or the sacrifice of the Mass. About the center in the 
five rings stands the parish, the body of those who have the 

life of grace. In the first ring, closest to the center, we find the daily 
communicants. Outside of them, a little further away from the 
altar, is the second ring, those who receive on Sunday, living by 
the principle: ““When you go to Mass, you go to Communion.” 
Still moving out from the center, we come to the third ring. Here 
we find those who keep the regular monthly Communion Sunday 
or go on First Friday. Then still further away from the altar in 
the fourth ring there are the Catholics who go to Communion 
only at Easter, or at best also at Christmas. The outermost fifth 
ring is made up of those who never go to Communion. 


Of course, the number of people in each of these rings does not 
give us a yardstick for measuring Christian perfection. However, 
it is true that we get some idea of how things are in the parish by 
seeing how much of the parish is in the rings close to the center. 
The pastor might do well to see what number of his parishioners 
are in each ring. 

It must be conceded that the time of the first step towards fre- 
quent Communion is long past. The faithful now know that they 
may go to Communion without previously going to confession 
whenever they think they are in the state of grace. But is this all 
that can be done? Could not the number of Communions be in- 
creased with some encouragement? There is more than one indica- 
tion that things have come to a standstill. In recent years not too 
much has been done in the way of bringing up the frequency of 
Communions. Certainly there is still much to be done by the sec- 
ular and religious clergy, by those who give missions, and, not 
least of all, by the bishops. For entire groups and classes have been 
untouched by us to date. 





‘Freely translated from Bibel und Liturgie, July-August, 1949, pp. 97-104. 
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FREQUENT COMMUNION? 


1) The individual's need. Before discussing the method of in- 
troducing frequent Communion, we ought to recall the theological 
basis for frequent Communion. The objections first made against 
frequent Communion are waived. Bringing them in here would be 
a waste of time. We refer to such objections as the following: 
People will not be made better by going to Communion more 
often. This holy thing will become so familiar to them that they 
will lose their respect for it. Many model Christians go to Com- 
munion only once a year, whereas a good number of daily com- 
municants are a scandal. 

Instead of replying to such a line of objection directly, we will 
look at the matter rather from the point of view of grace. The end 
and the essence of Christianity is not law and morality. Not that 
morality is to be sold short. However, it is but the first step. This 
is true despite the fact that a great number of the faithful, and 
even priests, remain in this initial stage, on the low level of the 
catechumen and the man of the Old Testament. For them the sum 
of Christianity is expressed in “Just keep out of sin.”’ 

Integral Christianity ascends to a higher level, the level of the 
divine life of grace. And this is no mere beginning point, but it is 
the final goal of the Christian. Grace is life, a full and true life. Of 
this, corporeal life is no more than a shadow that pales badly in 
comparison. The writings of the apostle John bring this out very 
clearly. 

Now it is a well-known fact that life cannot be maintained 
without nourishment. This is true in the case of natural life. It is 
equally true in the case of the life of grace. As soon as a child 
issues from the womb, he must have his mother’s milk if he is not 
to die. Food plays many roles in natural life. It is responsible for 
growth. It maintains health. It heals sickness and staves off death. 
It gives strength for work and replenishes energy that has been 
spent. It also increases the enjoyment of life. 

All this applies to the divine life of grace. This life also needs 
nourishment in order to stave off death, to maintain itself and to 
develop. And Christ has wrought a wondrous work in providing 
sustenance for this divine life. This sustenance is given us by His 
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COMMUNION 


glorified body and blood, which performs the same functions in 
the life of grace that material food performs in the life of the body. 
Christ has emphatically and clearly indicated this as the primary 
purpose of the Eucharist. ‘‘Unless you eat of my body and drink 
of my blood, you shall not have life in you. . . . He who eats my 
body and drinks my blood has everlasting life, and I will raise 
him up on the last day.”’ Clearly, therefore, there exists between 
the Eucharist and the life of grace a relation of cause and effect. 
Christ has said that without Communion there can be no life of 
grace. Divine life in the individual Christian and in the Mystical 
Body is maintained and nourished by the Eucharist. 


It is worth remembering that Christians by and large neglected 
this basic purpose of the Eucharist for over a thousand years. 
Other, secondary roles of the Eucharist were pushed to the fore. 
For example, adoration of the Blessed Sacrament waxed strong, 
while the primary purpose of the Eucharist was being forgotten. 
In the matter of Communion the Church was forced to give ground 
constantly. At one time she commanded under threat of penalty 
that Christians communicate at least three times a year. Later she 
had to be satisfied with the Easter Communion. Great saints, 
such as St. Elizabeth, confessed twice daily, but were allowed to 
receive Communion no more than a few times a year. 

2) The collective need. The dogmatic examination of this mat- 
ter must not confine itself to a consideration of the individual 
Christian. It is necessary to go further and take into account the 
Church’s life of grace. For the Church also, if it is not to be under- 
nourished and suffer all the effects of malnutrition, must be fed 
good food. Unfortunately, for centuries now the Church has been 
suffering from malnutrition. It is important to realize this. Fre- 
quent Communion is not only for the good of the individual. In 
great measure it promotes the weal of the whole Church. Today 
we know what a boon for the life of grace in the Church the Com- 
munion decrees of Pope Pius X have been. We realize how these 
decrees have been the foundation of the upward surge of the 
Church and the renaissance of Christianity. For more than a thou- 
sand years previous to Pius X, the Western Church had drifted 
further and further in the direction of infrequent Communion. 
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Thereby the Mystical Body suffered incalculable harm. The sorry 
consequence was undernourishment and deficiency of grace. For a 
long time yet the Church will be plagued by a loss of vitality con- 
sequent upon this situation. 

In the past the attempt has been made to sustain religious life 
by giving injections with certain devotions. But these were effectual 
only for a short time. They did not get to the root and provide 
the organic means for a Christian renewal. It cannot be emphasized 
too much that the Church, the parish and the individual Christian 
can be sacramentally renewed only through the Eucharist. Church, 
parish and individual Christian can be made healthy only from 
the altar outward, from the Mass — from the full Mass that in- 
cludes Communion of the congregation. Here is parochial and pas- 
toral activity in the fullest sense of the word. The parish priest has 
not completely fulfilled his duty until — as a mother — he has 
seen to the adequate nourishment of the faithful with the food of 
grace. It may be added that no mother is satisfied when her children 
have the bare necessities of life. For she does all she can to see that 
they are well fed. In like manner it is the concern of the parish 
priest that the faithful in his care regularly and in a considerable 
degree receive the food of grace. 


THE RHYTHM OF COMMUNION — REGULAR MEALS 


It is time to speak of rhythm in Communion. There is a natural 
rhythm to material nourishment. We usually eat in the morning, 
at noon and in the evening. Similarly there should be a divinely 
ordained rhythm of nourishment in maintaining the health of the 
life of grace and in facilitating its growth. No command of Christ's 
tells us what this is. However, reason aided by revelation and the 
practice of early Christianity shows us there should be Commun- 
ion on each Lord’s Day, each Sunday. Daily Communion cannot 
be asked of the majority, for the reason that the days of the week 
are given up to work which interferes with such a practice. Often 
daily Communion is necessarily for the few. There are even cases 
in which daily Communion would not be permissible due to in- 
volving a neglect of duty. But Sundays and holydays of obligation 
require assistance at Mass and hence are the days appointed for 
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COMMUNION 


the reception of sacramental food. And so in parish work there 
should be set up this norm: The ideal we seek to realize is the 
Sunday Communion of every adult Christian. 

There is of course a distinction to be made between goal and 
execution. The parish priest must always have the goal before his 
eyes. The road leading to the goal, as we already know, is nego- 
tiated step by step. The priest will gradually transfer his parish- 
ioners from one to the other of the five concentric rings, ever 
moving all closer to the altar and the eternal life it begets. Many 
may think this goal of Sunday Communion for all a utopia. 
But it is not a utopia. It is not a matter of a pious practice for 
the select few. It is the proper goal of pastoral care operating on 
the only valid ground of a religion that is the life of grace — and 
not merely a set of ethics. The priest may not fully attain this 
goal. Nevertheless he must keep it before him and strive to attain 
as close to it as possible. 


ACTIVE PARTICIPATION 


In the campaign to bring the liturgy to the people there has 
been revived an important and basic principle, which has been ob- 
scured for hundreds of years. We refer to the active participation 
of the faithful. Active participation pertains not only to liturgical 
life, but to every phase of parochial life. Thanks to the impetus 
given Catholic Action by Pope Pius XI, it has become the position 
of the Christian man of our day to feel personally responsible for 
the building up of the kingdom of God in himself and in the 
parish. Once the active participation of the faithful in the Mass 
was studied, there was instituted as a result the community Mass. 

Now what is the essence of active participation in the Mass? 
Praying together, listening together, offering together, certainly 
are good and well worthwhile things. But full participation in the 
Mass must of necessity include a sharing in the holy banquet, holy 
Communion. Proof of this statement is found in the texts of Scrip- 
ture which speak of the Eucharist. Without exception they demand 
the eating and drinking. Therefore, receiving the Eucharist as the 
fruit of the Sacrifice is the best way to take an active part in the 
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How inadequate has been the participation of the faithful in 
the past! They sat absolutely still in the pews and made some 
signs of the cross. They did not sing together. They did not pray 
together. They only waited until the Mass was over. And this, 
unfortunately, is still the situation at the late Masses in large city 
parishes. It must be insisted upon: the best and most complete 
Participation in the Mass is Communion. Christians must be edu- 
cated so that they will consider it a matter of course to receive 
Communion whenever they assist at Mass. Children ought to be 
taught this from their first Communion so that they will be accus- 
tomed to it. 

The priest who would arouse the parish from nodding passivity 
to vigorous activity must immediately bring the parish to com- 
municate every Sunday. Years ago, when communal parish life 
was still flourishing, often the pillars of the parish were seldom 
seen at the Communion rail. The regular communicants had little 
to say and seemed of little value. But times have changed. Those 
who take a leading role in affairs today gather about the altar. 
Receiving Communion qualifies one for the Catholic apostolate. 
So the priest of today will make it his ambition to get his parish 
to participate in the Mass in that full manner summed up in the 
expression: ‘““No Mass without Communion.” 

The breviary has this to say of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus. 
When close to death, he asked how many unbelievers there still 
were in his diocese. The answer given was seventeen. Thereupon 
he thanked God and said: ‘“That is the number of the faithful | 
found here when I became bishop.’’ Mutatis mutandis, the priest 
of today should be able to say the same. ‘“When I began in this 
parish, I found only seventeen communicants on Sunday. Now 
there are only seventeen not receiving Communion every Sunday.” 


PLANNING THE FREQUENT COMMUNION CAMPAIGN 
The priest seeking to institute the practice of Sunday Com- 
munion may be aided by a few directives of a practical nature. 
1) There must be a goal firmly fixed in the priest’s mind. This 


goal is the whole parish going to Communion every Sunday. At 
all times the priest will with mild tenacity push towards this 
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COMMUNION 


objective, although he knows it will not be fully attained. The 
objective is only reached step by step. And more than a short 
period of time is required for the taking of these steps. Yet the 
priest must not falter. 

2) How do we attain this objective? In several ways. First, all 
parochial activity must breathe the atmosphere of grace-religion. 
As long as the faithful breathe only the air of decalogue-religion, 
frequent Communion does not make sense. In fact, a mere con- 
sciousness of sin works rather to keep one from Communion. 
But if the faithful are taught that grace is the essential thing in 
Christianity and that the Eucharist is the indispensable food for 
the life of grace, there is established a foundation for Communion. 
If they are educated in the liturgy and brought to understand the 
Mass and to take an active part in it, they are prepared for fre- 
quent Communion. 

3) Every possible convenience for receiving Communion must 
be provided. Communion should be regularly distributed at the 
proper time. In the city, this is at every Mass. That someone be 
in the confessional even on Sundays is of great importance. Like- 
wise important is giving ample opportunity to confess on Saturday 
and other times. It might also be good to have working people 
(in rural areas those who have to take care of animals, for example) 
excused from the law of fasting. The same might be extended to 
children, the sick and elderly people. Children who go to school 
after Mass and those who go to work immediately after Mass 
should be able to get breakfast at the church. Here is an avenue of 
activity for Catholic Action or for a “‘diaconate’’ (to prepare milk 
or coffee). If the priest were to consult the leaders of the parish, 
they might explain what it is that keeps the people from frequent 
Communion. Possibly they would have the solution to the prob- 
lem. 

4) The campaign for frequent Communion may be waged on 
several fronts. Four that can be given constant attention are worth 
mentioning. These are the confessional, the pulpit, teaching cate- 
chism and the care of the sick. 

The confessional offers the priest a sought-for opportunity to 
urge frequent Communion. At Easter time an effort may be made 
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to move those of the fourth ring, the annuals, towards the center 
of the circle. Often it is sufficient to say: ‘““You can go to Com. 
munion during the week also — without confession.’’ At least the 
once-a-year fellow can be told to come again at Christmas. The 
priest should be the insistent friend who always urges more, in 
season and out of season. In time great things will be achieved. 

The subject should be brought up again and again in the pulpit. 
If the sermon is liturgical in spirit, this will not be difficult. By 
liturgical in spirit we mean linking up the sermon with the Mass, 
with the Eucharist. Insistence on grace must begin early. The adult 
will not be completely changed. But with the children, in catechism 
instruction, the priest can do much in a short time. The principle 
‘“‘No Mass without Communion”’ should be drilled into the minds 
of the children. 

The sick should also get their share of attention. Sad to say, 
the sick are often treated as step-children. Partly responsible for 
such treatment, where it exists, is the heavy load of duties that 
burdens the clergy. The sick person is usually quite responsive and 
is worth the effort expended on him. Weekly Communion of the 
sick ought to be a minimum in the parish. Without a doubt this 
takes much time, but the return is great. 

5) Besides the above-mentioned fronts where there is constant 
activity, there is place for other activity of a periodic nature. For 
example, there can be special sermons occasionally on frequent 
Communion. Once a year during the octave of Corpus Christi the 
nature and purpose of Communion may be explained. Frequent 
Communion could well be the subject for a religious week some- 
time during the year, possibly in Lent. The doctrine on frequent 
Communion could be dogmatically, scripturally, liturgically and 
apologetically expounded. This is a time for discussion of prejudices 
and difficulties in connection with the practice. A mission whose 
theme is grace-religion is able to utilize such a scheme as the above. 

6) It is well to remember that a device we have used in encour- 
aging Communion is no more than a transition. This device is the 
regular monthly Communion Sunday of the societies, and, to 4 
certain extent, also First Friday Communion. Such practices are 
definitely transitional in nature and should gradually cede to, or, 
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COMMUNION 


in the case of First Friday Communions, be supplemented by the 
every Sunday norm. Society Communions that have the men going 
one week, the women another, and so on, are no ideal. In the 
present time and for some time to come, however, the society 
Communions serve as stepping stones to more frequent (and, so far 
as possible, family) Communion. In fact, many will change from 
annual Easter Communion to regular Sunday Communion only by 
way of monthly Communion. Consequently, the priest will foster 
society Communions without qualms. Withal, he will not lose 
from sight the objective farther on. 


There is a warning that must be given before we conclude. It is 
that Communion works no miracles. Frequent Communion of it- 
self does not make a man an angel. Food alone does not make the 
body healthy. It does not force a man to do things. Virtuous living 
is not an infallible consequence of Communion. Communion is 
but food for the life of grace. Only indirectly is it food for virtuous 
living. Communion does help to bridle human nature, corrupt due 
to original sin. Communion helps in the conflict between the spirit 
and the flesh. However, the free will of man must cooperate, and 
the priest must work hard to build up and make perfect those 
under his care. Grace has to penetrate deeply into the life of the 
Christian. Once it does so, “‘graced’’ life receives a powerful spur 
from frequent Communion. Communion is not magic, but for the 
Christian who has grace it is a great edifying force. Should there 
be in the parish some who, in spite of frequent Communion, are 
detrimental to the welfare of the parish, the priest is partially to 
blame perhaps. For it is his duty to straighten out such parishion- 
ers and correct them. Generally, however, the conduct of the people 
becomes exemplary as they approach close to the practice of ‘‘No 
Mass without Communion.” 


Prus PARSCH 


“By the Sacrament of the Eucharist, Christ remains in us and 
we in Him; and just as Christ, remaining in us, lives and works, 
so should we remain in Christ and live and work through Him” 
(MEDIATOR DEI, n. 128). 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
THE RIGHT MOMENT 


URING my course at Notre Dame this summer a well- 
read student of mine, stimulated by an observation | 
had made, brought me a little book in German whose 
title in English would be: ““The Right Moment’. 
The author, Michael Pfliegler, an Austrian, is well 

known as an educator in all German-speaking countries. While 
his message offers nothing essentially new or original, the little 
booklet of only one hundred pages focuses a problem which con- 
cerns all generations of educators: the problem of education as 
Organized and institutionalized, as a system, versus the stages of 
pliability and receptivity of growing persons. Traditional educa- 
tion offered discipline, knowledge and authority as factors, with 
the help of which the image of man — in the case of Christians, 
of the New Man — was to be moulded in our youth. Progressive 
education, repelled by the apparent rigidity of this tradition and 
its neglect of other aspects, made a full turn and set the youngster 
into the center, proclaiming that all had to start from autonomy. 
Because the young human plant is so delicate, so vulnerable, any 
rigid or rough handling will damage, deflect, stunt or stifle it. The 
teacher becomes a leader, an advisor, an elder friend, and must 
therefore step back, keep hands off and be able to wait. 

Both schools are as old as mankind. Neither is totally wrong 
nor totally right. But by contrasting them a grave problem of re- 
ligious education becomes apparent: why the shortcomings of re- 
ligious education? Why is it, as Bishop John Noll a decade ago 
asked with anguish, that after our children have lived their infancy 
in a “good” Catholic home we still dare not entrust them to any 
except a parochial school? Why must we fear for them, if after 
eight years of thorough training, they attend anything but a 
Catholic high school? Why, the Bishop asked, do we lose so many 
young people after twelve years of indoctrination, when they go 
to a non-Catholic college? And we all know by sad experience 
that not even then, i.e., after graduation from a Catholic college, 


1Der rechte Augenblick, Herder, Vienna, 1938. 
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THE RIGHT MOMENT 


do we have fully conscious, well-trained Catholics, fit to represent 
their Church in any circumstance they may meet as lawyers, doc- 
tors, politicians, teachers, businessmen or what have you. Is our 
whole system a misinvestment of lives, talents and finances? What 
is wrong with it? 

The majority of loyal faithful will, of course, deny the Bishop's 
analysis. Nothing is wrong, they say. Just compare a parish with a 
school and one without one and you will see which pastor is better 
off in spite of the financial and other burdens. The pointed question 
will perhaps be raised: Where would we be without our parochial 
schools? At worst they offer an opportunity to all who are of good 
will. You can’t possibly expect 100% results with human nature 
what it is. Stop being critical, at least when schools all over the 
land are fighting for survival, not only financially, but also against 
totalitarian attempts to suppress them in the name of a miscon- 
ceived democracy. So, all in all, our parochial and religious school 
system is a great success. Besides it is a safe way and avoids bold 
experimentation and dangerous risks. There are enough places 
where our young Christians have no Catholic school and are left 
to themselves. It would be cruel and foolhardy to expose the 
average boy and girl to these hazards. As a mother the Church 
desires to protect them, must protect them from harm. This is no 
time for heroism for all. Let us go the safe way. 

But the critics will not be silent. They say: But look at your 
results. Where are your lay leaders, your conscious, responsible 
lay Catholics, those men and women who can act and speak with- 
out first consulting Father? And when some of them report what 
they did do or say without calling Father, would you not wish 
they had? 

How often do we mistakenly designate the practicing, contribut- 
ing and organized Catholic as the “‘fine, good or upstanding Cath- 
olic’’? After Cardinal Suhard’s weighty indictments it is not neces- 
sary here to dwell on the term ‘‘mistakenly’’ applied by me in the 
above observation. A good Catholic would really be one who 
would put to shame a Quaker in practical works of mercy, a 
Lutheran in trust in God’s mercy, a Presbyterian in awe and rev- 
erence for God’s majesty and sanctity, an Adventist in longing 
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for Christ’s coming, a Baptist by his knowledge of God's sacred 
Scriptures, an Anglican by his tact and feeling for the dignity of 
prayer, an ordinary, undenominational Protestant by conformity 
between professed ethics and actual practice. All these dissenters 
would recognize their best features in the Catholic next door, Is 
it not however the cause of our despair and shame that we are 
seldom congratulated for our Christian qualities, but often have 
to hear with a blush how well organized we are, how we stick 
together, what power we have, how we are able to fascinate the 
“masses”? Haven't we had conversions (no one knows the mystery 
of a conversion) which smacked of snobbery or nostalgia — at 
least the way our own papers crowed over them, not to speak of 
their more or less subtle derision of ‘‘outsiders’’? 


Michael Pfliegler does not of course give a complete solution of 
all our educational problems. But he emphasizes a few things that 
we ought to include in our self-examination. He points out that 
“in the years of early childhood, man receives the ‘shape’ of his 
soul.’”” How does a child “‘experience’’ religion —in his world? 
This world may be one of indulgence, of parents pampering the 
child before the school age and spoiling him forever. ‘“The child 
has not had an experience of limitation.’’ The result is that a child 
becomes demanding, knows only emotional desire, never learns to 
control himself and becomes “‘‘naively passionate.’’ Natively in- 
considerate, he becomes brutal, or better, “blind for his neighbor's 
needs, raw and untrained in sentiment, nay even cruel.’’ When a 
seventeen year old boy in Vienna had to be tried for the callous 
murder of his loving parents in order to obtain their life insurance, 
the court “reconstructed” the crime by adjourning to the scene of 
this horrible deed in order to find a just sentence. Pfliegler finds 
this irrelevant and even slightly funny: the crime started in the 
cradle or the play pen. 


The other extreme is an education of the pre-school child that 
lets him experience religion as ‘‘absolute limitation’’: order is 
identified with tyranny, ruthless discipline, which to his little 
mind seems nothing but cruel harshness. Its result is the “‘broken” 
character, ‘‘slinking through life like a beaten cur.’’ Or the child 
sees in growing suspicion and hostility nothing but obstacles put 
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THE RIGHT MOMENT 


by his elders between himself and the pursuit of happiness. As a 
woman once told me: “I learned God is the One who says: 
Don’t!’’ Lies, secret compensation in gloating and cheating, in tor- 
turing of other children and of animals, or, banded together, of 
teachers, is the revenge of such early miseducation by harsh, stupid 
and selfish parents. 

The healthy and true pre-school education should let a child 
experience his religion as experienced order, “‘learning that there 
is freedom as well as limitation, that the same good mother who 
gives permission out of love denies it on other occasions out of 
the selfsame love and thus aids the experience of limitation as 
necessary and good.’’ This “‘order’’ is necessarily expressed and 
understood in the family. The family avoids mass aspects, like 
school classes, presided over by one, an outsider, a stranger. The 
family is diversified in sex, in age, in common experiences. It lives 
together, knows affection and its free expression in the mother’s 
caresses and the father’s playfulness, it feeds and works and sleeps 
and suffers together. This, Pfliegler concludes, is where we acquire 
our basic attitude towards God. To delay the experience of re- 
ligion until the first grade is a crime committed by countless par- 
ents. Pfliegler quotes a five-year-old boy whose mother had told 
him about the creation of the world. Days went by. He played, 
ate, slept and seemed on the surface wholly unconcerned. Then, 
one night, when his mother wiped his little face he suddenly re- 
marked without introduction: ‘Mommy, God made Himself.”’ 
Pfliegler remarks that the little fellow had hit the gordian knot of 
metaphysics at exactly the same point where mankind's great 
philosophers used the sword of “‘aseitas.’’ In other words: our 
young man was as religious as St. Anselm of Canterbury in his 
ripest cogitations. 

The depressing thing about these observations is the fact that 
this moulding, querying, experiencing period is followed in our 
children’s lives by one of pure receptivity and routine enlargement 
of memorized knowledge. The “‘age of query, which is from four 
to seven years,” is followed by the age of ‘‘mechanical memoriz- 
ing, of habits and habitualizing . . . , of obedience without in- 
sight and conviction. . . . All partial aims which the educator 
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points out in a moral context are not assimilated under a moral 
aspect, but as commands given by an authority.”” This continues 
until the second “right moment’’ announces its arrival in the 
period of “‘pre-puberty’’ —the age of about twelve or thirteen 
years. 

This should be comfort to pastors who have no parochial school 
but whose parents understand their role well. It seems that (to 
make a rash-sounding conclusion) we ought not be surprised to 
see so much effort in teaching of catechism, Bible and practice 
going to waste: the right moments for true religious experience 
are, at least according to this educator, not in grade school age but 
before and after. Fundamental religious education — mostly by 
just “‘living,’’ together with some elementary teaching, including 
first Communion — is given by the family. If you can afford a 
parochial school, fine. If not, don’t fret too much, so long as you 
are able to influence the parents. Sad to say, this IS the problem. 
But we can always try, and those who do are richly rewarded, if 
they have the courage, e.g., to forget about ‘‘show’’ first Com- 
munions and entrust the greater part of the training to parents 
(with the help of priest and sister, if possible) . 


The parochial school system has been built with the sacrifices 
of generations and represents the official policy of the Church in 
most countries. A return to antiquity and Middle Ages, which 
were largely without such a school system, would almost be 
tempting God. But it would be equally wrong to make of that 
system a fetish and idol, as if the Church were going to perish 
without it. Someone suggested that we would be better off if we 
transformed all our grade schools into parish high schools, giving 
week-end courses for the parents and Sunday school instruction to 
the grade pupils; while all our “‘apparatus’’ should serve those who 
are slipping away from routine, discipline and unquestioning faith 
based on authority, from family closeness, mother’s caresses and 
father’s pats or slaps on the back or the seat, into natural and 
adolescent rebellion, questioning and, often, despair. It may mean 
poor “‘public relations’ to dump our grade pupils into public 
schools and to let these latter do the “mechanical” job of filling 
young minds with knowledgeable matter galore, only to call them 
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THE RIGHT MOMENT 


back to parochial high schools, academies, youth centers and sum- 
mer camps when education becomes a royal job of guidance. It 
would certainly upset our own beloved routine. The nice safe feel- 
ing a grade school gives pastor and parents would be gone. For the 
wrong reasons enemies of “‘free education” (religious or private) 
have requested the same. But, if psychological inquiry should show 
that we are throwing the seed on the most barren spot, leaving 
the most fertile and receptive, the most apt and avid spots unseeded, 
we would not be very wise if we did not give this matter serious 
thought. Especially if, as seems probable, financial inability to 
maintain both may within another generation force us to choose 
between parochial grade and high schools. 

The case is, of course, closed before opened, if the answer to 
this problem were to consist in an appeal to mere precedent and 
established interests. If Pfliegler’s psychology is wrong, if the con- 
clusions are hasty and superficial, if ‘‘strategy’’ forbids any kind 
of reconsideration, then this tract is of no value — the rumblings 
of undigested thought in the belly of one brain. Maybe what is 
new is not good and what is good is not new. This has happened 
before. . 

H. A. R. 
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PATH-MAKERS IN GERMANY 


AD anyone foretold in the twenties, when the liturgical move- 
ment in Germany was still in its beginnings, that thirty 
years later it would be adopted by the German hierarchy 

with prerogatives only the Church can grant, he would probably 
have been considered a rash optimist. Certainly no one was in the 
mood of anticipating so happy an issue during the period of neo- 
pagan darkness which befell the country in the nazi years of shame, 
when the Church was harassed and oppressed and barely seemed 
to survive under the impact of open persecution. However, power- 
ful undercurrents which were a promise for the future remained 
alive even under the most severe stress. 





The pressure applied during the nazi period to draw the people, 
and particularly the younger generation, away from the Church 
was by no means so effective as even Catholic observers on the 
scene had assumed. By way of protest against a governmental 
propaganda (which by its very extremes soon defeated its own 
purposes), a hard core of the faithful were drawing more closely 
to the altar and to the sacraments. Barred from public activity and 
restricted to its inner sphere almost entirely, the Church by neces- 
sity could now attain liturgical standards which in normal times 
had seemed beyond reach. 


Now the liturgy became a living reality for that body of the 
faithful who were seeking the fulness of worship in a sudden 
appreciation of its significance in their individual lives. Young 
people, too, responded quickly. Participation in the liturgy proved 
to be the only outlet for their fervor, the only means of keeping 
their pledges of fealty to Christ. 


Thus, while artificially handicapped on political grounds and 
partly incapacitated by the war-time lack of suitable literature and 
many essential publications, unexpectedly the liturgical movement 
blossomed forth once more, this time without fanfare, but none 
the less effectively. Religious who had been evicted from their 
homes now were promoting liturgical interest in parishes, hospitals 
and families, and welcomed the opportunity to concentrate on litur- 
gical tasks even more intensely than they might have done under or- 
dinary circumstances. The result was gratifying. When the nazi 
tyranny collapsed it was obvious that the laity generally had be- 
come more receptive to liturgical ideals and, at the same time, that 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


the plea for an extension of the vernacular in the liturgy now 
found an echo in quarters which formerly had been firm in re- 
jecting it. 

; Father Johannes Wagner, who with Father Theodor Schnitzler 
of Cologne is the prime mover behind the Liturgical Institute of 
Trier, in addressing the recent liturgical congress in Frankfurt 
which marked a new era of the liturgical movement in Germany, 
went so far as to say that the resistance of the Christian churches 
against the nazi regime drew its very strength from the liturgy. 
During the critical years the liturgy had become the concern of 
the rank and file of the people to whom the Church was a bul- 
wark, the rock of faith in a sea of virulent paganism. Now the 
pioneer efforts of the Benedictines of Beuron and Maria Laach, 
and of men like Anselm Schott and Odo Casel, Romano Guardini 
and Pius Parsch were bearing fruit, but clearly further progress 
depended on the guidance and encouragement of the hierarchy. 


Even before the war the German bishops had established a 
liturgical commission as a section of their Fulda Conference. It is 
presided over by Bishop Albert Stohr of Mainz and Bishop Simon 
Konrad Landersdorfer, O.S.B., of Passau. Leading personalities of 
the liturgical movement, including monks of both Beuron and 
Maria Laach are among its members. This commission carried on 
its work all through the war period, and since the war has assumed 
functions of paramount importance. Its accomplishments are now 
public property. Bishop Stohr himself, on December 7, 1949, 
acquainted a distinguished audience at the university of Mainz 
with one of the principal results of its labors: a German-language 
Rituale now adopted by all the German dioceses as the “‘Collectio 
Rituum ad instar Appendicis Ritualis Romani pro omnibus Ger- 
maniae dioecesibus a Sancta Sede approbata.”’ 

It meant momentous progress when the bishops decided to take 
over the immediate responsibility for a movement which had its 
start in the Benedictine abbeys, but which had soon found the 
support of youth groups and other lay societies and thus had 
slowly permeated numerous parishes throughout Germany and 
Austria. The corner-stones having been laid, the liturgical com- 
mission of Fulda established the Liturgical Institute which now 
Operates in Trier under the presidency of Monsignor Heinrich von 

eurers, vicar general of that see, with Father Johannes Wagner 
as the secretary. From here on all liturgical endeavors were focussed 
ag central headquarters which enjoys the backing of the hier- 
archy. 

Of course, the new Rituale is but one of the items on the agenda 
of both the Commission and the Institute. Others are a prayerbook 
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and hymnal for the whole of Germany, a German Compline, a 
Sisters’ and Lay Brothers’ breviary (which has just come off the 
press), a national catechism, and uniform directives for a German 
High Mass (the latter are just about to be published by Herder), 
The Holy See has already approved regulations the liturgical com- 
mission worked out for the German dialogue Mass, and under its 
aegis Father Guardini has prepared a German translation of the 
new Latin psalter which is now available in a handy pocket edi- 
tion. 

The rift which previously existed between the liturgy as a 
concern of specialists, the work of a scholarly elite on the one 
hand, and popular piety on the other, has been overcome to a large 
extent by these initiatives which lastly all go back to Mediator Dai. 
‘‘The use of the mother-tongue in connection with several of the 
rites may be of much advantage to the people,’’ the encyclical said, 
and the new German Rituale offers a living proof of how pertinent 
this statement is. Few if any of the champions of the vernacular 
in Germany ever thought of altering the secret parts of the Mass, 
but there was almost common agreement that it would be a great 
help for those not acquainted with Latin if both the more familiar, 
non-secret elements of the ordinary and the proper, and the litur- 
gical blessings were spoken in the native tongue. The German- 
language Rituale provides a convincing and practical demonstration 
of what can be done along these lines. 

The first part which is now on hand includes the rites of bap- 


tism, marriage, visitation of the sick, and burial, with all the in- 
cidental blessings. In baptism the use of the vernacular is per- 


missible when there are a certain number of faithful present, but | 
the sacramental formulae themselves remain mandatory in Latin. | 


At funerals, all the words spoken outside the church may be in 
German. Thus the use of the vernacular is now strictly and off- 
cially circumscribed. No longer is it left to the discretion of an in- 
dividual as to how and when it should be used. The authority 
of the Church itself now stands behind it, within the approved 
and tested limits. There can be no better way to unfold the im- 
mense spiritual treasures and mysteries of the sacred functions 
before the people than to make the rites truly accessible to their 
understanding. 


The trend is becoming even more obvious in the hymnals re 
leased by a number of German dioceses since the war, for many of 
them include the ordinary of the Mass and the holyday Mass 
in German, too. The hope is that in the foreseeable future thes 
Mass texts will become uniform for the whole country. Every 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


new prayerbook published in Germany since the war reflects the 
tendency to encourage an active participation of the congregations 
in the public worship of the Church generally, and to counteract 
the individualism of private piety which tended to predominate 
in the past. No longer are the Missa Recitata or the dialogue Mass 
rare occurrences, liturgical delicacies as it were, hardly ever prac- 
tied. As an institution they have taken root so solidly that one 
may say they have come to stay. 


Another consequence of the war which appears to be of vital 
importance for the promotion of an interest in the liturgy is the 
evening Mass. The Liturgical Congress of Frankfurt has formally 
petitioned the German hierarchy to intercede with the Holy See in 
order that evening Masses be approved wherever a need is felt for 
them. Both Bishop Albert Stohr, of Mainz, and Bishop Josef Van 
der Velden, of Aachen, have publicly endorsed this demand in 
order to make it possible for the many wage-earners now willing 
to take part in the holy Sacrifice, but prevented by their duties 
from doing so, to share more frequently in the official liturgy of 
the Church. Resolutions were likewise adopted at Frankfurt in 
favor of the Holy Saturday services being held in the evening 
preceding Easter Sunday, as appears logical, rather than on Satur- 
day morning; of the vernacular for the reading of both epistle 
and gospel, even in Latin High Masses; and of the extension of the 
indulgences now valid with regard to eucharistic fasting — all 
these recommendations go in the same direction and have met with 
= echo of approval among the clergy no less than among the 
aithful. 


In Frankfurt three ordinaries——Bishops Albert Stohr, of 
Mainz, Simon Konrad Landersdorfer, of Passau, and Wilhelm 
Kempf, of Limburg — were present not only as sponsors, but as 
active supporters of the aims of this congress which was the first 
national event of its kind in Germany, and one which served to 
stress that the liturgical movement has truly become a liturgical 
apostolate. 750 members of the clergy from all parts of Germany 
and about 50 lay people had registered. Many had come from 
abroad. Three days were filled with a fervor and eagerness of 
feeling which indicated clearly that the friends of the liturgy no 
longer need be concerned over how to win popular backing, but 
must now concentrate their energies on consolidating the gains 
they have achieved. Significantly, this response was evidenced per- 
Uo uey} JaZunoA ayi Jo yed ay} UO Ajaje[NDIVIe aJow uaa sdey 
the part of the older generation. The presence of Monsignor Lud- 
wig Wolker, who remains the most prominent leader of German 
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Catholic youth, of Dr. Klemens Tilmann who has long been a 
leader in the catechetical field, of representatives of the rural life 
as well as of the big city Catholic Action groups, and particularly 
of the huge new segment of the German population made up of 
refugees and expellees from the Eastern provinces who face s0 
severe an economic plight, but who still cling to the faith heroic- 
ally and with an admirable determination to uphold it amidst 
their suffering and privations — all this went to show that indeed 
the liturgy has come of age. 

Before the war there were those inclined to accuse the liturgical 
movement of highbrow attitudes, as if it were moving about in 
a vacuum. Since the enthusiasm of the earlier days cooled down, 
only the inner circles of the clergy, monastic specialists and choir 
masters were thought to evince an interest in its progress. There 
were times, too, when the friends of the liturgy were criticised 
for being “‘esoterics,’’ and the official Church sometimes looked 
askance at the “‘perfectionists’’ and ‘‘extremists’’ who seemed to 
lack a sense of balance and proportion. Now, as if by magic, all 
these misgivings appeared to be overcome. At Frankfurt there was 
harmony of aims and intentions, and the approach to the tasks 
immediately ahead was down-to-earth and practical, a truly fra- 
ternal spirit uniting the shepherds and their flocks, the clergy and 
the laity. No longer was there an argument on principles, as all 
were of one mind and linked by a common bond in the fervent 
desire to translate into action what Mediator Dei, the Magna 
Charta of the liturgy, only three years ago had set down as the 


supreme goal: to bridge (as Father Josef A. Jungmann, S.J., of | 


Innsbruck expressed it) the gap between altar and people, in order 
to reveal in its full splendor the Mystical Body of Christ. 


To be sure, in Germany, as elsewhere, the liturgists are still 
at the beginning of a long road. Scholars and monks such as those 
of the Herwegen Institute at Laach with its magnificent archives 
and publications, or those responsible for the new edition of the 
Schott Missal and for periodicals of as high a level as Beuron’s 
Benediktinische Monatschrift, remain the pioneers whose toil can- 
not be dispensed with. The groups inspired by the work of the 
Oratorian Fathers of Leipzig and “‘lay oratories’ of the kind now 
flourishing in the Rhineland for the cultivation of the opus Dei 
and a progressive apostolate, will remain trail-blazers on whom 
the bishops must depend. In order that the plant may continue to 
grow, the best efforts must be applied to its care and the soil must 
be kept fertile. It is certainly no easy task, for there are plenty 
of weeds cropping up in between whose removal requires constant 
attention. The goal, however, is in sight. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


The experience of recent years in Germany goes to show that 
it is by no means utopian. No matter how severe outward handi- 
caps may seem, the response in the souls will be found vivid, if 
they gain access to the life-springs of that social prayer which 
Ildefons Herwegen, the late great Abbot of Maria Laach, once 
termed ‘‘the microcosm of the world of Christian ideas.’’ In an 
age of mass standards such as our own, when man is seeking 
escape from himself and therefore is in constant danger of losing 
his soul, he is also closest to the experience of nihilism which 
sometimes paradoxically is a prerequisite of conversion. Time and 
again the liturgy will accomplish its vital function in upholding 
its theocentric mission in the midst of such man-made chaos, for 
then, to use the words of St. Paul, our faces will be ‘‘unveiled, 
reflecting as in a mirror the glory of the Lord’ (2 Cor. 3:18). 


MAX JORDAN 


FAMILY GROUPS 


WARE of the difficulties confronting the small-town family 
in these times, a group of married couples have banded to- 
gether in an organization of ‘‘Christian Family Movement” 

for the purpose of enlarging our understanding of the Christian 
and sacramental way of family life. 


We do not consider ourselves to be engaged in the liturgical 
apostolate as such, but the liturgy, together with the Scriptures, is 
studied as a means of personal improvement. We believe our own 
family life will be more Christian when the non-Christian or 
secular obstacles are removed from our environment. Cognizant 
of the fact that most of us are forced to remain in our present 
environment, we attempt by means of the inquiry technique at 
sage meetings to discover these obstacles and seek to overcome 
them. 


The liturgy is carefully studied as an integral part of the weekly 
meeting. The Mass, the sacraments, the encyclicals on the Mys- 
tical Body, Mediator Dei, etc., are analyzed with the help of a 
priest and then means sought to put the theory into practical re- 
sults. An understanding of and participation in the Church's lit- 
urgy makes us see the importance of the corporate conception of 
Christian life. This new-found spirit is carried into the social 
inquiry to better ‘‘see, judge, and act’’ upon our environment, the 
aim being to develop a Christian attitude of mind which can be 
a to bear upon every aspect of daily life, particularly in the 
amily. 
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The Christian Family Movement in a small city is faced with 
many of the problems of the metropolitan areas without the com- 
pensations of rural life. For example: chaplains are difficult to ob- 
tain with the available priests and assistants busy with their multi- 
tudinous parish obligations. We have no opportunity to participate 
in Vespers, etc. However, we do what lies within our control. One 
result has been that as many members of the family as possible 
attend daily Mass (using the missal of course), with those present 
realizing they represent also the members absent because of the 
duties of their state. There are monthly days or evenings of recol- 
lection for the whole group and closed retreats annually when 
possible. Liturgical practices are found in the homes, but these are 
not group activities and vary from home to home according as the 
families find them beneficial to a deeper Christian life. 


An important activity, specifically part of the movement, how- 
ever, is the “‘act of service’’ which is motivated from the corporate 
understanding derived from the liturgy. Christian corporateness 
based upon our unity in Christ has some rather interesting results. 
For example, at times of family illness or absence of the mother 
in childbirth, the groups are organized to send in food, care for 
small children, do laundry and cleaning chores; an unemployed 
father may be helped to find work; in cases of eviction a house may 
be found and then a painting bee held to make it habitable, etc. 
The important thing is that these personal and group acts of 
service are not humanly motivated but are used as a means of 
helping Christ in our neighbor and of following the injunction to 
‘bear ye one another’s burdens.’’ Any of these acts of service may 
have no connection with the social inquiry which may then be 
concerned with family recreation, installment buying, housing, etc. 


Thus our failure in the small-town Christian Family Move- 
ment may be measured by our ineptitude in understanding and 
participating in the liturgy of the Church, the source and the model 
of corporate Christian life. 


Wisconsin S. P. G. 


FROM “OBLIGATION” TO FEAST” 


a4 OLIDAY of obligation’’ has a grim sound, especially as 
it sometimes is not a holiday at all, and for many moth- 
ers of young children it is even diffiqult to assist at Mass. 
But it need not and should not be a day like any other; it can be 
a holy-day and a day of family festivity, even if father can only 





*Reprinted from the Westminster Cathedral Chronicle, August, 1950. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


be home in the evening. Indeed this has its attractions: for children 
who normally go to bed early ‘‘staying up’’ has special charms, 
and even for the older ones supper can be transformed into ‘‘din- 
ner,’ complete with flowers and candles on the table, and even if 
there is no time to “‘change for dinner’’ to celebrate the occasion, 
no mother is too busy to put on a necklace or some flowers as a 
sign of rejoicing. 

Everyone loves a procession, and although most of us cannot 
attend the feast-day procession in church, processions at home —- 
even round the room — are enormous fun, and can be a real act 
of worship as well. Anyone over a year can stagger happily with a 
bunch of flowers and even attempt a time-less sing-song in imita- 
tion of more competent elders. People who are still too unsteady to 
carry a lighted candle alone can be “‘helped”’ to carry it by an 
older person; if this involves some uncomfortable stooping for 
the helper, the joy it causes to the excited toddler is sufficient re- 
ward. 


Corpus Christi and Candlemas seem good days for processions, 
and all processions should include singing of some kind. The Ox- 
ford Book of Carols is full of lovely tunes for all feasts and 
seasons; many beautiful carols are neglected because people think 
they are only for Christmas. On some feast days — Christmas, 
the Circumcision and Epiphany in particular —a procession in 
honor of the feast turns naturally into a simple play, and here a 
little dressing-up is a great help. The coming of the shepherds at 
Bethlehem, beginning with a procession round the house with 
carols and ending at the crib, makes an easy kind of Nativity 
Play, which may develop more fully with older children; several 
families could sometimes combine to do a “‘proper’”’ play. The 
three wise men for the Epiphany naturally form a little procession 
carrying gifts to the crib, and the journey of our Lady and St. 
— carrying the Child Jesus to the Temple also takes this 
orm. ; 


For older children, other feasts suggest plays too; they may be 
improvised and muddled, or as carefully prepared as may be, it 
makes no difference so long as they are done in a spirit of reverence 
(which does not exclude hilarious enjoyment). The more dressing- 
up there is the more the children will enjoy it, but it is most neces- 
sary that all the grown-ups should take part and not merely watch, 
as 1t is an act of worship and not merely an entertainment. If 
the grown-ups do not take part but only watch, the children will 
regard their processions and plays merely as “‘babies games,”’ to be 
discarded with shame as they get older. As an alternative to a play 
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for All Saints, each member of the family could adopt for the 
evening the character (!) and (so far as possible) the dress of their 
patron saint. 


Perhaps the oldest and most popular way of celebrating any 
occasion is by eating something special: in this country it js 
usually a cake. We have birthday cakes, so why not feast-day 
cakes? Christmas cakes are a convention already, but to an adven- 
turous cook an icing forcer and bottles of coloring will suggest 
endless possibilities of symbolic decoration for various feasts. For 
the less ambitious fresh flowers make lovely cake decorations in 
the summer months, and in the winter little bows of tinsel and 
colored ribbon look pretty . . . and plenty of candles, of course! 
An idea for Ascension Day might be to use candles to symbolize 
the story of the feast; eleven red candles for the apostles and a blue 
one for our Lady, with two white ones in the middle to represent 
the two angels. 


All families have their own traditions, and other ideas will 
suggest themselves. If there is sometimes more festivity than piety 
in such celebrations, it is all for the glory of God, and He is 
pleased by our pleasures as well as by our prayers. The great thing 
is that as they grow up the children will think of a holiday of 
obligation not as a duty to be performed but as a day of rejoicing, 
long anticipated and long remembered. 


As an afterthought, it might be remembered that holidays of 
obligation are not the only feasts in the year. Everyone who lives 
with small children knows the sad complaint that birthdays are 
so far apart! There is a limit to the number of birthdays in one 
family, but the number of saints’ days is unlimited. 


ROSEMARY HAUGHTON 


THE LITURGICAL WEEK AT CONCEPTION 


HE eleventh annual National Liturgical Week, held at Con- 
ception Abbey in Missouri August 21-24, and genially pre- 
sided over by Msgr. Hellriegel, differed from previous meet- 

ings in that it was exclusively clerical. Some 140 attended, in- 
cluding a lively group of seminarians from several of the mid-West 
seminaries. (The meeting was originally scheduled only for priests: 
but the seminarians begged so insistently for permission to be 
present that, as Fr. Bede, the secretary, explained, he did not have 
the heart to refuse them. It is well he didn’t. Most of them, I think, 
were ‘‘duly edified’’ — and found new inspiration to carry on 
the apostolate in their own circles.) 
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The meeting was honored by the presence of the local ordinary, 
Bishop C. H. LeBlond of St. Joseph, Mo., who expressed his deep 
satisfaction at the emphasis on the spiritual life that characterized 
the sessions. Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter of St. Louis, host of 
last year's Week, sent a letter of encouragement, and of regret at 
his inability to attend, due to the simultaneous meeting of the 
Central Verein in his own city. 


It was hoped that a meeting of priests only would result in a 
more fruitful discussion of specific ways and means of implement- 
ing the liturgical movement in parish life. In general, that hope 
was realized, though perhaps not to the degree that some of those 
present had anticipated. All discussions were recorded, to be pub- 
lished in the Proceedings; this may have proved a barrier to a free 
exchange of views and experiences. It was felt by many that, in 
future such meetings, some sessions at least should be “‘off the 
record,”” to stimulate greater informality. By the third day, how- 
ever, things had livened up to an extent that compensated for a 
slow start. As far as I could gather, there was unanimous agree- 
ment about the usefulness of a liturgical week for priests only. It 
would seem desirable that next year the constitutions of the Con- 
ference be amended to allow of alternating annually between a 
Week for priests and a general meeting for all. 


The three days received their greatest impress from the daily 
liturgical life of the Abbey, in which the visitors shared. The sung 
Communion Mass every morning at six, sung Vespers in the late 
afternoon and Compline in the evening were experiences of com- 
mon worship more persuasive than any academic discussions. The 
chant sung at Conception is a full-bodied, manly chant, well dis- 
ciplined, but above all and with immediate unmistakableness a 
prayerful chant. The impression is gained that there can be few 
places, even among Benedictine monasteries, where the liturgy so 
intimately informs daily life as here. Certainly, as far as the par- 
ticipants in the Week are concerned, it was a flame from which 
many priestly hearts took new fire; and we are all grateful to 
Abbot Stephen and to his community for hospitality which in- 
cluded such inspiration. 

Next year will again be a general Week. The Archbishop of 
Dubuque, the Most Rev. Henry Rohlman, has extended a generous 
invitation: to the Conference to meet in that city, during the week 
following the feast of the Assumption. 


St. John’s Abbey GODFREY DIEKMANN, O.S.B. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: —REV. BERNARD MULLAHY, C.S.C., 
teaches philosophy at Moreau Seminary, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. — Miss MARION CRAIG writes for Catholic period- 

icals; her home is in Victoria, Australia. — The article by FATHER 
PARSCH was translated by REV. FRANCIS MURRAY, M.M., of 
Maryknoll Preparatory Seminary, Clarks Summit, Pa. — Max 
JORDAN is an NCWC correspondent in Germany. 


+ 


No year has passed that numerous requests did not reach the 
Liturgical Press for suitable Christmas cards. We have accordingly 
decided to enter that now highly competitive field in a very modest 
sort of way, as a service principally to our readers and other 
friends. Information about the cards and their prices will be found 
in the advertising section of this issue. The quality of the cards, we 
may add, is of a high order. 


a 


ORATE FRATRES extends fraternal congratulations to its fellow 
worker in the liturgical apostolate, Mr. Maurice Lavanoux, secre- 
tary of the Liturgical Arts Society, upon the papal award, the 
Benemerenti medal, conferred upon him by the Holy See in June. 
It was a well-deserved recognition of his zeal and effective labors 
towards the advancement of the arts of the Church; as editor of 
Liturgical Arts for eighteen years, he has won for that magazine 
internationally recognized leadership. 


+ 


The Vernacular Problem. ‘‘After years of proving (?) that 
Christ was divine, something prompted him (the priest active in 
convert instruction) one day to ask what divine meant. After a 
pause a young lady replied: ‘Something very beautiful.’ She was 
thinking of the gown department”’ (The Furrow, Maynooth, Ire- 
land). 

7 


The end of July saw a meeting of leaders of the liturgical 
apostolate of France, Germany and Austria at an ‘‘international 
liturgical congress” in Luxemburg. Convoked by the now famous 
“Centre de pastorale liturgique de France’ with headquarters in 
Paris, its aim was first of all to organize a close working union 
between the French and German movements, and secondly, to con- 
duct a conference open to the general public. At the latter, Fr. 
Jungmann, S.J. of Innsbruck, summarized the purpose of the litur- 
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gical apostolate simply as an effort to bridge the gap between people 
and altar. Fr. Louvel, O.P., of Paris, sounded a warning against 
complacency with results so far obtained: “Our work will be 
genuine only when common prayer and common reception of 
Communion will lead to an experiencing of true community of 
charity in everyday life.” 

Another Dominican of Paris, Fr. Roguet, one of the best-known 
French liturgical writers today, declared that the cult mysteries 
will be fully accessible to the people only if words of explanation 
ire added to the present rites. ‘““‘We do not sufficiently explain the 
sacraments during their administration, and many ‘signs’ have be- 
come unintelligible to the faithful. Such explanation belongs to 
the rite and is therefore not to be regarded as an ‘interruption.’ It 
will, moreover, guard the participants against that routine which 
constantly threatens to kill the spirit of worship.’’ All external 
liturgical reforms, he continued, will be fruitless unless accom- 
panied by thorough catechetical work of explaining and applying 
the lessons of the liturgy. 


Fr. Roguet is not alone in thus interpreting the regulation that 
the rite of baptism, e.g., be not “‘interrupted.’’ Their interpreta- 
tion bases itself on the obvious spirit of the liturgical rites: i.e., 
prayers and ceremonies were added in the course of time primarily 
for the purpose of making more explicit the essential inner core of 
the sacramental rite; but for a variety of reasons, these prayers and 
ceremonies now largely fail of their purpose, and hence some 
further explanation of their meaning seems called for. (We have 
to explain the explanation.) In view of the complexity of the 
rite, however, this commentary can hardly be given satisfactorily 
except during the actual administration. It is in this sense that 
these authors interpret the instruction in the Ritual, that ‘‘in sacra- 
mentorum administratione the minister will, as the Council of 
Trent commands, diligently explain whenever it can conveniently 
be done their efficacy, use and utility, and the meanings of the 
ceremonies, basing himself on the doctrine of the holy Fathers and 
on the Roman Catechism” (Tit. I, cap. 1, n. 10). Or, as a prac- 
tical old pastor put it, if the minister can, without interrupting 
the rite, give physical directions (e.g., ‘Stand over here,’’ ‘Hold 
the baby so,”’ etc.), all the more should he be allowed to give a 
few spiritual directions. For that is what is in question: a sentence 
Or two at various stages of the rite, in order to assist the prayers 
and rites themselves to tell their own message more clearly. 

In any case, there is no problem of liceity involved in case of a 
second priest explaining things as the rite progresses. This should 
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almost be de rigueur when a class of adults is being publicly bap. 
tized. But even the baptism of several or half a dozen or twenty 
infants on an ordinary Sunday afternoon is an important parish 
event which dare not become routine — and a God-given oppor- 
tunity to reach open hearts. The Council of Trent, quoted above, 
is quite explicit about the obligation of instruction. The sacra- 
mental rites are the Church’s best apologetic, Fr. Martindale would 
say. Most of us haven’t even begun to exhaust the possibilities 
inherent in the normal course of the parish’s spiritual life. The 
liturgical movement does not mean adding “‘extras.”’ 


S 


This is above all true of the center of that life, the holy Eu- 
charist. To the purpose is the suggestion of Fr. Illtud Evans, O.P., 
voiced in an article, ‘“The Prayer of the Church,” in the London 
Tablet last December 10: 


No sort of participation in the mystery of the Church can ignon 
the relation of the words uttered to the truths they illuminate. The 
problem is not new. The Fathers of the Council of Trent, while 
rejecting the claim of the reformers that Mass should everywhere be 
offered in the vernacular language, insisted that, “lest the little ones 
should ask for bread, and there be none to break it unto them” 
(Lam. 4:4), all pastors and those having the care of souls should 
themselves or through deputies frequently, during the celebration 
of Mass (inter Missarum celebrationem) explain some part of what 
is read at Mass, and, among other things, should expound some aspect 
of the mystery of the most holy Sacrifice, especially on Sundays and 
feastdays (Sess. XXII, cap. 8). This seems to require more than a 
simple homily on the epistle or Gospel. The Council had previously 
described the Mass as “containing a great source of teaching for the 
faithful,” and that teaching is available in the words of the Liturgy 
itself. The instruction of the people of God is, then, to be undertaken 
primarily during the offering of the Sacrifice, so that the truths they 
believe are seen realized in the liturgical action in which they share. 
It is through a deeper understanding of what the Mass really is that 
there will arise the desire to share more actively in its offering. 


The late Cardinal Suhard, and a number of other French bish- 
ops, have accordingly instructed their clergy that, as a normal 
thing in every parish Mass on Sundays and holydays, a second 
priest, if available, should help the faithful unite hearts and minds 
with the Sacrifice by brief explanations and directives during the 
Mass itself: brief (which implies careful preparation), lest too 
much “‘talk’’ prove burdensome to the faithful, and hinder the 
spirit of prayerful recollection. 
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Good, Bad and Different: — ‘‘Here is the latest in ‘liturgicism’ 
—to coin a word expressing those I mean — according to my 
very recent information: the gentleman who regulates his daily 
drinks by the liturgical quality of the feast, one drink on ‘simple’ 
days, two on ‘doubles,’ three on ‘greater doubles,’ and so on. What 
happens on ‘semi-doubles’ two small whiskeys? —and on 
the glorious ‘doubles of the first class with a privileged octave of 
the first class’ is not revealed, but in the latter case no doubt easily 
guessed.”” (JOTTER, in the London Catholic Herald). 


— “Said an old lay brother: “The trouble with marriage is that 
the solemn vows are taken before the novitiate begins’’’ (D. W., 
“Talking at Random,” in the London Tablet). 


COMMUNICATION 


SPIRITUAL FORMATION OF MODERATORS 


To the Editor: — During the past summer three major Catholic Action 
seminars were held for moderators and directors of Catholic Action groups. 
In the reports of these meetings (two in the mid-West and one on the 
West Coast), I have learned that not once did a discussion center on the 
spiritual formation of the moderators. Though these same moderators are 
expected to spiritually form the militants in their groups. Now, is it not 
possible that it is the lack of interest in this religious foundation which 
is responsible for the relative failure of C. A. in this country? Religious 
moderators, Sisters, Brothers and priests, frequently do not themselves 
possess the spiritual depth to guide young people in the service of Christ. 


Ten years ago, there was much enthusiasm for techniques, “conquest 
for Christ,” (though this conquest sometimes unconsciously capitalized 
on the same lust for domination which animated the Hitler youth), cell 
movements, etc. We employed all these methods and many more, and yet 
C. A. as a movement. is strangely ineffective. Too many moderators, far 
from knowing the answers to the questions which beset modern youth, 
sometimes do not even know the questions. And they cannot know them. 
They are out of touch with the pulse of the Church because their own 
religious life has been nurtured too exclusively on an individualistic piety 
which leaves them preoccupied with preserving personal morality and 
tending their own spiritual sores. When the guides of our youth break 
with their petty traditions of a few years growth and return to the ful- 
ness of the prayer-life of the Church, then we may hope for a vigorous 
Catholic Action. 


(Address withheld ) BRoTHER N. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CATHOLIC BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA: NEW TESTAMENT. By 
Rev. John E. Steinmueller and Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. Joseph 
F. Wagner, Inc., New York, N. Y. 1950. Pp. 702. Cloth, $9.75. 

There is a new awakening to the Bible in many lands today which has 
given us in recent years a number of fresh translations in English, French 
and German, and has brought the Bible into many classrooms. Yet this 
awakening will not be complete until the preaching of the whole Bible 
becomes part of parish life and its reading the share of every Catholic. 
“As long as I shall be in this body,” says The Imitation of Christ, “| 
confess myself to have need of two things, that is to say, of meat and 
of light; and these two Thou hast given unto me. Thou hast given me 








the Blessed Sacrament for the refreshing of my body and soul; and Thou | 


hast set Thy word as a lantern before my feet to show me the way that 
I shall go.” 


Father Steinmueller and Mother Sullivan, two pioneers in the biblical 
movement, whose Companions have done much to forward the teaching 
of holy Scripture, offer us a new aid in their Encyclopedia. Vast labors of 
love have gone into its seven hundred pages, making it a landmark in 
American biblical scholarship. In articles concise and comprehensive, the 
Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia answers question after question that arises 
in the reading of the New Testament. One opens the handsome volume 
at random and admires its range: Bar-Jona, Barley, Barn, Barnabas, Bar- 
rel, Barsabbas, Bartholomew, Bartimaeus, Basin, Basket, Beam, Bear, Beast, 
Beatitudes — or: First and Last, First-Born, First-Fruits, Fish, Flagella- 
tion, Flesh, Flood, Flour, Flowers, Flute, Following of Christ, Food, For- 
eigner, Forgiveness, Fortitude. An excellent article on Christology, a 
presentation of St. Paul’s life, writings and teachings, an introduction 


| 


to each book of the New Testament, a list of our Lord’s parables, notably | 


good maps, and many other features make the Encyclopedia a most use- 
ful work. 


I cannot withhold one regret, however, for what seems to me some 
unnecessary use of the academic style. Instead of preserving as much as 
possible the biblical idiom, so rich in image, so spirited, so near, much 
of the book is in conceptual language, sometimes cumbersome, sometimes 
cold. The article on Love starts with the definition: “The attraction 
which goodness sets to the will under the impulse of reason,” and that 
on Neighbor ends with: “Christ was the first to extend the term ‘neigh- 
bor’ to every rational being, as is evident from His parable of the Good 
Samaritan (Luke 10, 29-37), wherein He uses the word to inculcate the 
law of universal love (cf. Matt. 5, 43-48).” Both of these are beyond 
question correct, but they do not warm the heart nor lift it to the plane 
of the spirit; they do not urge in us the desire to love nor to be a neigh- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


bor. Empty souls, no less than Scripture’s dignity, demand, today par- 
ticularly, that we keep Scripture’s prophetic tone, that our theology be 
kerygmatic. J. M. C. 


SERMON NOTES ON THE SUNDAY PROPERS. By Rev. F. H. Drink- 
water. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1950. Pp. 119. Cloth, $2.00. 
Condensed topics are rarely stimulating. They seem too “cut and dried.” 

But these concise packages by Father Drinkwater are alive, direct, and 
eminently practical. Taking as their point of departure some sentence 
from the proper of the Mass (not, however, from the epistle or gospel), 
they present material so fresh and appealing that the priest reading them 
is given the initial grace — this reviewer is convinced —of wanting to 
expand them and wanting to preach them. 

It remains true, of course, that an abstract can not mean as much to 
another as it does to him who developed the original theme from which 
the notes were made. But in the present work the suggestions given are 
often so challenging that one will be moved to look for supplementary 
reading. And that, it goes without saying, is all to the good. Fr. Drink- 
water, whose outstanding work in the field of catechetics is well known 
on both sides of the Atlantic, is here presenting a booklet that can be 
sure of a welcome in many a rectory. A. A. W. 


THE NAZARENE. Studies in New Testament Exegesis. By Eugenio 
Zolli of the University of Rome. Translated by Rev. Cyril Vollert, S.J. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1950. Pp. 309. Cloth, $5.00. 

The learned author of this volume is a former distinguished rabbi who 
entered the Church about five years ago and as an expression of respect 
and gratitude towards the Holy Father took the baptismal name of 
Eugenio. It is not another life of Christ but a series of studies on diffi- 
cult passages and expressions found in the Gospels. Zolli is an expert in 
Hebrew philology and rabbinic thought and customs in vogue at the 
time of Christ. Starting with the assumption that Christ spoke in Aramaic 
and that the “basic type of the Gospels may have related the events in 
Hebrew, quoting the spoken words in Aramaic” (p. 5f.), the author at- 
tempts to give a satisfying explanation of obscure passages in the light 
of the primitive semitic substratum. His ingenuity is impressive; the many 
novel interpretations are always modestly proposed. It would be rash to 
assert that all of them will be accepted without contradiction by the 
professional exegetes. Kerygmatic theologians may possibly find food for 
thought in the second chapter entitled “The Nazarene,” which is also 
the longest. In any case it is a good example of the author’s independent 
thinking. Zolli accepts the usual geographical explanation which derives 
the appellative from the name of the town of Nazareth (p. 10). But he 
advances the hypothesis that the term “Nazarene” and “Nazarenes,” 
as applied to Christ and His disciples, became so generally accepted by 
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the people for another reason. That other factor was the derivation of 
the word “Nazarene” from the Aramaic term mesar: to preach, declaim, 
“Our opinion is that Jesus and His disciples were given by all, friends, 
admirers, and enemies, and they themselves accepted, the name ‘Naza- 
renes’ which, derived from the root msr, signified exactly ‘the preachers, 
the declaimers’” (p. 46). Hence “the name that really was His and dis- 
tinguished Him from all others, and which most probably sprang up 
spontaneously from the living speech of the time, was ‘Nazarene,’ because 
His own real province was declamatory preaching, the flaming word de- 
livered in a loud, resounding voice, rhythmically cadenced, reaching the 
hearts of His hearers” (p. 59). The book will interest Scripture students 
who have some initiation into Hebrew and Aramaic. It is translated from 
the Italian and provided with a useful index. M. J. M. 


THE RELIGIOUS STATE, THE EPISCOPATE, AND THE PRIESTLY 
OFFICE. By St. Thomas Aquinas. Edited, with prefatory notice, by the 
Very Rev. Father Procter, O.P. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1950. 
Pp. viii-166. Cloth, $2.25. 

This little work is a reprint of the Angelic Doctor’s treatise on the 
perfection of the spiritual life. That it has not been re-translated and 
revised is unfortunate, but that we have it in English at all is perhaps 
sufficient justification for its form and price. The present title of the work 
is an accurate statement of its subject matter, though it is hardly an 
improvement on that chosen by St. Thomas himself. Throughout the 
book the keenness of the author’s mind is brought to bear on the religious 
life from the precise viewpoint of its perfection. Whatever else is dis- 
cussed, is introduced for the sole purpose of highlighting, whether by 
analysis or by comparison, this all-important notion of perfection. And 
it is in this that the present publication fulfills a definite, contemporary 
need. Many spiritual writers speak of only one kind of perfection, admit- 
ting of many different “ways” or “degrees.” For St. Thomas there are 
different kinds of perfection, “several degrees of perfect love,” which 
are nowhere more clearly stated than in chapters VIII and XIV, wherein 
he applies his concept of perfection to the commandment of fraternal 
charity, considered first as necessary for salvation, and then as a matter 
of counsel. R. P. B. 


LITTLE MEDITATIONS ON THE HOLY EUCHARIST. By Rev. 
Thomas David Williams. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
1950. Pp. 319. Cloth, $3.50. 

The brevity of these Eucharistic considerations leaves time for personal 
thoughts, colloquies, and practical conclusions and resolutions. Holy 
Scripture provides a substantial foundation and flavor for each chapter. 

Holy Scripture provides a substantial foundation and flavor for each 
chapter. Recommended. P. J. G. 
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